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Voiume II. 


THE POLITICIAN. 


Toys calied honors 
Make men on whom they are bestowed no better 
Than glorious slaves, the servants of the vulgar. 
Men sweat at helm as well as at the oar. 
Here is a glass within, shall show you, sir, 
The vanity of these silkworms, that do think 
“-™ They toil not, ’cause they spin their thread so fine. 
; Randolph. 


One of the most dangerous characters in the world is a 
man who habitually sacrifices the eternal, immutable obli- 
gations of truth and justice, and the charities of social life, 


at the shrine of an Whbstract principle, about which one half 


of mankind differs from the other half. Whether this ab- 


stract principle is connected with religion or politics, is of 


little consequence; since, after all, morals constitute the 
essence of religion, and social duties the foundation of gov- 
ernment. Whatever is essentially necessary to the conduct 
of our lives, the performance of our duties to our families, 
our neighbors, and our country, is easy of comprehension ; 
and it requires neither argument nor metaphysics to teach 
us what is right or what is wrong. These are great funda- 
mental principles, modified indeed by the state of society 
and the habits of different nations ; but their nature and ob- 
ligations are every where the same, inflexible and universal 


in their application. A close examination of the history of 


the world in every age will go far to convince us that a vast 


portion of the crimes, and miseries, and oppressions, of man- 


kind, has originated in a difference, not in morals, but io 
abstract ideas; not in fundamental principles, but vague, 
indefinite abstractions, incomprehensible to the great mass, 
and having not the remotest connexion with our moral and 
social duties. When men come to assume these contested 
principles, these metaphysical refinements, as indispensable 
to the salvation of the soul or the preservation of the state, 
and to substitute them in the place of the everlasting pillars 
of truth and justice, they cast themselves loose from their 
moorings, to drift at random in the stream, the sport of every 
eddy, the dupes of every bubble, the victims of every shoal 
and quicksand. Instead of sailing by the bright star of 
mariners, which sparkles for ever in the same pure sphere, 
they shape their course by the fleeting vapor which is never 
the same ; which rises in the morning a fog, ascends a fan- 
tastic cloud, and vanishes in the splendors of the noontide sun. 

The following sketch of my own history will serve to il- 
lustrate the preceding observations, by showing how near 
an adherence to certain vague, contested, abstract principles 
in politics brought me to a breach of all the cardinal virtues. 

I am a politician by inheritance. My guardian, for I was 
early left an orphan, was the great man of a little state that 
had more banks and great men than any state of its inches 
in the universe. The state was too small to accommodate 
more than one great man at a time; and the consequence 
‘was an incessant struggle to keep one another’s heads under 
water. Like the buckets of a well, as one rose the other 
sunk ; and the filling of one was the emptying of the other. 
These struggles for the helm of the little vessel of state kept 
up a perpetual excitement. The puddle of our politics was 
ever in a mighty storm, and, like Pope’s sylph, our illustri- 
ous great men were continually in danger of perishing in the 
foam of a cup of hot chocolate. Then, our political barque 
was so small that the veriest zephyr was enough to upset 
her, and Galliver’s frog would have shipwrecked us outright. 

From my earliest years I heard nothing but politics. Our 
family circle were all politicians ; men, women, and children. 
The wife of my guardian made it a point of faith never to 
believe any thing good of the females of the opposite party ; 
and though she was too conscientious to invent scandals her- 
self, she religiously believed the slanders of others. Her 
candor never went beyond acknowledging that she believed 
ignorance and not wickedness was at the bottom of their 
want of political principle. The only daughter, naturally 
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lan amiable girl, publicly gave ouf’she would never marry 
any one who did not believe her father to be a greater man 
than the Honorable Dibble Dibblee, innkeeper at Dibbleeville, 
his most formidable rival. Love, however, proved at last 
too potent for politics, and she relented in favor of a hand- 
some and rich Dibbleeite. 

For my part, I was nurtured at the breast of politics, and 

imbibed a nutriment gloriously concocted of a hundred ab- 
surd, ridiculous, unneighborly, and unchristian prejudices 
and antipathies. With me the world was divided, not into 
the good and the bad, the wise and the foolish, but into the 
adherents of the Honorable Dibble Dibblee, innkeeper at Dib- 
bleevile, and those of the Honorable Peleg Peshell, cash- 
storekeeper at Peshellville. At school I signalized my de- 
votion to principle, by refusing to share my good-will or my 
gingerbread with boys of the opposite party ; and many are 
the battles I fought in vindication of the wisdom, purity, and 
consistency, of the Honorable Peleg, my worthy guardian, 
who, I verily believe even to this day, was an honest politi- 
cian till the age of forty. After that, I will not answer for 
any man, not even my own guardian. The prime object of 
my antipathy was a lad of the name of Redfield, a gay, care- 
less, sprightly, mercurial genius, who always professed to 
belong to no party, and whom I, for that reason, considered 
utterly destitute of all principle. Several times [ attempted 
to beat principle into him; but he had the obstinacy of a 
puritan and the boldness of a lion. I always got worsted ; 
but my consolation was, that I was the champion of principle, 
and must not be discouraged. 
At the time I am speaking of, parties were at the height 
contention, and the demons of discord, in the disguise of 
two editors of party newspapers, flapped their sooty wings 
over the little state. There was a great contest of principles, 
on the decision of which depended the very existence of the 
liberties, not only of our little state, but of the whole Union. 
I never could find out what this principle was exactly ; but 
it turned on the question, whether a certain bridge about to 
be built should be a free bridge or a toll bridge. The whole 
state divided on this great question of principle. The Hon- 
orable Peleg Peshell was at the head of the free bridge, on 
which depended’ the great arch of our political union ; and 
the Honorable Dibble Dibblee, whose principles were always 
exactly opposite, forthwith took the field as leader of the toll 
bridge party. The Honorable Peleg declared it was against 
his principles to pay toll; and the Honorable Dibble Dibblee 
found it equally against his principles to apply any part of 
his money to building a bridge which was to bring him noth- 
ing in return. Both sides accused the other of being gov- 
erned by interested motives. Such is the injustice of party 
feelings! There was a Tertium quid party, growling in an 
under-tone, which was opposed to having any bridge at all, 
upon the principle that as it would be no advantage to them, 
and at the same time cost them money, it was their interest 
to oppose the whole affair. The leader of this party was the 
Honorable Tobias Dob, a ruling elder of the principal church 
in Dobsboroughvilleton. 

The fate of a pending election rested on this bridge, and 
the fate of the bridge rested on the election. The, principle 
to be decided was one on which the liberties of the whole 
confederation depended. Is it, therefore, to be wondered at, 
that the good people of our patriotic state should consider 
the destinies of the world and the future welfare of all man- 
kind as mainly depending on the decision of this great ques- 
tion? or can we surprised, if, in a contest of such momentous 
principles, affecting not only the present age, but all poster- 
ity, the passions of men should be excited, and all the chari- 
ties of life forgotten, in this vital struggle for the human 
race, present and to come? Heavens! how our political 
puddle did foam, and swell, and lash its sides, and blow up 
bubbles, and disturb the sleepy serenity of the worms inhab- 
iting its precincts! 

On the day of election, each party took the field, under its 
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own appropriate banner. The party of the Honorable Peleg 
Peshell had for its motto, “Principle, not Interest ;” that of 
the Honorable Dibble Dibblee, “Interest, not Principle ;” 
and the Honorable Tobias Dob paraded his Tertium quids, 
under that of “Principle and Interest.” Here was room 
enough, and reason enough too, in all conscience, for the 
goddess of contention to act a most splendid part; and, ac- 
cordingly, had the ancestors of the different parties been 
fighting from the creation of the world, their posterity could 
not have hated each other as did my worthy fellow-citizens 
for the time being. They abused each other by word of 
mouth ; they published hand-bills and caricatures; and, 
such was the disruption of the social principle, that the ad- 
herents of the Honorable Peleg Peshell passed a unanimous 
resolution to abstain from visiting the tavern of the Honor- 
able Dibble Dibblee, from that time forward. The friends 
of the Honorable Dibble retorted upon those of the Honorable 
Peleg, by passing a unanimous resolution not to buy any 
thing at his cash-store ; and the Tertium quids also passed a 
resolution, that “ Whereas all men are born free and equal, 
and whereas the liberty of speech and action is the unalien- 
able right of all men, therefore resolved unanimously, that 
the Honorable Peleg Peshell is a fool; the Honorable Dib- 
ble Dibblee a rogue; and the Honorable Tobias Dob a man 
to whom the age has produced few equals, and no superior. 
(Signed) Uvaient Pama, Moderator.” 

The Honorable Peleg had unfortunately broken the bridge 
of his nose in early life, and the breach had never been prop- 
erly repaired. His adversary took advantage of him, by 
publishing a caricature of a man in that unlucky predica- 
ment, crying out “No bridge; down with the bridges!” 
Whereupon the other party retorted, by a figure standing 
under an old-fashioned sign-post, (which every body knows 
marvellously resembles a gallows,) with a label bearing the 
following posey: “Hang all republicans! I’m for a li- 
can party — huzza! give us a sling.” The Honorable To- 
bias would have inflicted a caricature also upon his adver- 
saries, but, as ill luck would have it, the election-fund gave 
out just at the crisis. This incident gave rise tc a nego- 
tiation, in which the Honorable Dibble Dibblee intimated an 
offer to treat the Tertium quids during the remainder of the 
election gratis, provided they would promise to drink mod- 
erately, and vote for him. The Honorable Tobias found his 
principles inclining a little to one side, on this occasion ; but 
the Honorable Peleg, having got notice of this intrigue, took 
measures to bolster him up again, by proposing a coalition. 
He offered to make the Honorable Tobias a judge of the su- 
perior court, with a salary of sixty dollars, if he would bring 
over his Tertium quids. Tobias—I beg pardon—the Hon- 
orable Tobias Dob, balanced for 2 moment between the vital 
principle of benefiting his friends and the vital principle of 
benefiting himself. After a sore struggle, the latter pre- 
vailed, and the Honorable Peleg Peshell was elected gover- 
nor. His friends pronounced it the greatest triumph of 
principle that had ever been achieved upon earth: but truth 
obliges me to say, the friends of the Honorable Dibble Dib- 
blee'slandered their opponents with the opprobrium of a cor- 
rupt coalition. To be even with them, the friends of the 
Honorable Peleg denounced the others as a corrupt combi- 
nation. Thenceforward the question of toll and no toll was 
swallowed up in the great principle involved in the question 
of ccalition and combination. The Tertium quids, who still 
kept together for the purpose of selling themselves again to 
the highest bidder, insisted that there was no difference be- 
tween a coalition and a combination, and therefore they 
would join neither. “You are mistaken,” said my old 
schoolmate and antagonist, Redfield, “you are mistaken ; 
there is all the difference in the world. A coalition is a com-. 
bination of honest men, to get into office ; and a combination, 
is a coalition of honest men, to get them out. They are no. 
more alike than a salamander and a bull-frog: they inhabit, 
the opposite elements.” 
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It was in this contest that I first brought the principles | 
had imbibed from the conversation and example of my wor- 
thy guardian into practical operation. Young and inex- 
perienced as [ was, I most firmly believed that the Honorable 
Peleg Peshell was the most honest, as well as capable man 
in the state; that it depended in a great measure on his elec- 
tion whether freedom or slavery should predominate in the 
world; and consequently that those who opposed him must 
be devoid of principle as well as patriotism. It was one o! 
the maxims of the Honorable Peleg, that all minor princi- 
ples ought to yield to one great principle, by which the life 
of every great man should be governed. Once convinced 
that the safety or welfare of a nation or a.community de- 
pended on the success of a party struggle, it was not only 
justifiable, but an inflexible duty to sacrifice all other duties 
and obligations to the attainment of the great object. If it 
happened that our individual interest or advancement was 
connected with, or dependent on, the triumph of the great 
principle, so much the better ; we could kill two birds with 
one stone, and not only save our country, but provide for 
our families at the same time. The Honorable Peleg was a 
great man, and my guardian; his opinions and example 
could therefore hardly fail of having a vast influence on 
mine. 

When this vital struggle about toll or no toll, which was 
to settle the great principle on which depended the liberties 
of ourselves and our posterity, commenced, my guardian 
hinted to me that now was the time to gain immortal glory, 
by assisting in the salvation of my country. ~I begged to be 
put in the way ‘of achieving this great service. 

“There is my neighbor Brookfield, whose influence is 
considerable. He supports my enemies, and the enemies of 
the great principle on which the salvation of the country de- 
pends. I want to destroy that influence.” 

“ Very well, sir. Shall I attack his opinions in the pub- 
lic papers?” 

“ Attack his opinions! attack a fiddlestick, Oakford. You) 
may as well fight with a shadow. No, no; attack him per- 
sonally, cut up his moral character ; that is the way, boy. 
Even people that have no morals themselves, are very tena- 
cious of the morals of others.” 

« But, sir, I know nothing of the morals of Mr. Brookfield, 
but what is greatly to his credit. I can’t in conscience pub- 
dish or utter any thing against his character. His opin- 
ions——”’ 

“ ?:' opinions! opinions are nothing, unless they grow 
into acfions. You must make him out to be a great rogue, 
or I shall lose my election.” 

“I can’t, sir; it goes against my conscience.” 

«Conscience! what has conscience to do with principle ?! 
You would sacrifice the liberties of your country and the 
happiness of unborn millions to a scruple of conscience !| 
Ah! George, you will never make a politician.” 

« But, sir, Mr. Brookfield is my friend ; I have visited at 
his house almost every day for the last two years; and he} 
and his family have treated me like one of themselves. It, 
would be ungrateful.” 

“ And so,” said the Honorable Peleg, with a sneer, “and | 
so you would place your own private, and personal, and, let 
me say, selfish feelings, in opposition to a great principle, 
on which the salvation of your country depends! ” 

« But, sir, by attacking the moral character of Mr. Brook- 
field, I should not only injure his own feelings, but perhaps 
destroy the happiness of his wife and daughter, who are in- 
nocent of all offence against you.” 

“ Ah! George; I see how itis; you are smitten with Miss 
Deliverance Brookfield, and would sacrifice a great principle 
to a little selfish consideration of your own. I must make a 
tailor of you; you will never do for a politician.” 

The Honorable Peleg left me to consider of the matter. It 
was a sore struggle, but at last principle triumphed, and J 
determined most heroically to sacrifice all petty, personal, 
and interested considerations to the salvation of my country. 
My guardian furnished me with certain hints, on which ] 
exercised my genius in the composition of a most atrocious 
libel. 

‘Tt won’t do,” said the Honorable Peleg; “it will lay you 
open to a prosecution for libel.” 

‘Well, what of that, sir? I am willing to encounter any 
peril for the salvation of my country.” 

«“ Yes,” said my guardian, after some hesitation, “yes ; 
but there is no occasion to risk your fortune for the purpose 
The salvation of the country don’t depend on money, bu: 
principle. You are about to become a patriot; and a rich 




































patriot has always more influence than a poor one: you must||my pretty playmate of a husband and a father. I wou!d 
therefore keep your money for the salvation of your country.” |/not confess this hateful fact, could I not lay my hand on my 

My commerce with mankind has since taught me that the|}heart, look in the face of Heaven and man and say that, at 
capacity of men for worldly affairs is almost entirely founded ||the moment of inflicting a death-wound on the happiness of 
on experience. Hence it is, that so few men go right in the||those who had been to me as a mother, a father, and a sis- 


torment ever seen in or out of the Inquisition. The article 
appeared in the Banner of Truth, our paper; and was fol- 
lowed up, from time to time, with others still more cruelly 
unintelligible, but at the same time, calculated, by their very 
mystery, to do the more mischief. There was no direct 
charge ; of course there would be no refutation. My con- 
science goaded me day and night. I bad not the face to 
visit my neighbor any more, after thus wounding his feel- 
ings ; and this squeamishness, as the Honorable Peleg told 
me, was another proof that I should never make a great poli- 
tician. I sometimes ventured to look at the family at church, 
where the grave depression of Mr. Brookfield, and the pale- 
ness of his wife and daughter, went to my heart. But this 
feeling of compunction subsided at length into one of lofty 
triumph, that I had sacrificed my early feelings and associ- 
ations, my selfish considerations, to principle. 

One day I met Deliverance Brookfield, by chance, in a spot 
where we had often played together in childhood, and walked 
together in youth. She turned her head the other way, and 
was passing me without notice. The sense of offending 
guilt overcame for a moment the sublime theory of the Hon- 
orable Peleg, and I involuntarily exclaimed, “‘ Miss Brook- 
field!” 

She turned upon me a countenance at once pale and beau- 
tiful, but tinged deeply with melancholy reproach, as she 
looked steadily in my face without speaking. 

“Have you forgot me, Miss Brookfield ? ” 

“T believe I have,”’ at length she replied, in a sad kind of 
languor. ‘I would never wish to remember one who has 
repaid the friendship of my father, and the kindness of my 
mother, by destroying our happiness.” 

I felt like a scoundrel, but mustered hypocrisy enough to 
answer in a gay tone, “ My dear Miss Brookfield, nobody 
thinks any thing of such trifles in politics ; nothing but polit- 
ical squibs — forgot in a day —they do no harm to any one.” 

“None,” she replied bitterly ; “no harm, except murder- 
ing reputations and breaking hearts. My father is dying.” 
And she burst into tears. 

“Dying!” cried I, “ Heaven forbid! of what?” 

“Of the wounds you have givenhim. O George, George!” 
continued she, ‘you should have to our house, and receive 
a lesson of what a few slanders can do in destroying the 


happiness of an innocent family.” 


She passed on, and I had not courage to stop, or to follow 
her. I went to the Honorable Peleg, and gave him notice, 
that it was my intention to retract all I had said or insinuated 


Jagainst Mr. Brookfield, in the next day’s Banner of Truth. 


“ And lose me my election—I mean sacrifice a great 
principle, and jeopardize the happiness of millions, for a lit- 
ue private feeling of compunction ?” 

“ [ cannot bear the stings of conscience.” 

“My dear George —you and such inexperienced young 
fellows as yourself, are for ever mistaking the painful efforts 
which are necessary to the attainment of a high degree of 
public virtue, for the stings of conscience. If the practice of 
virtue was not attained by great sacrifices of feeling and in- 
clination, there would be little merit in being virtuous. 
What if you have destroyed the temporary happiness of two 
or three people, provided you have insured the triamph of a 
great principle, and the salvation of your country! It is the 
noble, the exalted, the disinterested sacrifice of private incli- 
nations and social feelings to public duty. Did not Brutus 
condemn his only son?” 

“ Yes, but he did calumniate his mother and sisters.” 

‘“‘ The greater the sacrifice to public principles, the greater 
the glory and reward. The election commences to-morrow, 
and you must strike one more blow.” 

As it is my design to make my story as useful to the ri- 
sing generation of politicians as possible, I mean to disclose 
myself without disguise or reservation. I did let slip another 
shaft against poor Brookfield, which propably accelerated 
his progress to the grave, and deprived my kind friend and 




















first affair they undertake. It did not occur to me at the ter, I had convinced myself, I was sacrificing a narrow, self- 
time, that as I was under age, the Honorable Peleg would|'ish feeling, to an enlarged and universal principle of vir- 
have been responsible for the libel, had it been published.||tuous patriotism. Poor Brookfield died a few days after the 
Be this as it may, I resigned my first literary offspring into jelection ; but the Honorable Peleg Peshell gained the vie- 
the hands of my guardian, who softened it down into hints, |tory ; and a domestic calamity was not, as he assured me, 
inuendoes and interrogations, and converted it into one of|/to be weighed for a moment against the triumph of a great 


the most mischievous yet legally innocent instruments of 


principle, and the salvation of millions of people yet unborn. 
Brookfield was no more; his family was destitute; his widow 
heart-broken ; his daughter without a protector ; and his lit- 
tle son, about ten years old, left upon the world. But what 
of that? The great principle had triumphed ; the oppres- 
sion of toll-bridges was prevented ; and the Honorable Peleg 
Peshell was governor of a little state containing more banks 
and more great men than any state of its inches in the uni- 
verse, with a salary of five hundred dollars a year, and the 
power to do nothing, but consent to the acts of other people. 
To be continued, 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 

Man aspires after perfection ; civilized nations grow up 
in the wilds of Australia and America, regions unknown to 
the ancients. Man now extends his empire over nature, 


jmore widely than ever at any former period ; while the sav- 


age with difficulty guides his frail skiff over the waves, the 


'European launches his lofty ship, like a giant, into the sea, 
jand steers his floating castles, with their hundred thundering 
mouths, over the illimitable ocean. Rocks are rent by a 
little powder ; forests are felled ; the great deep is fettered 


by artificial moles ; and air is traversed by the daring aero- 
naut; the abysses of the sea are opened to human labors, 
by the aid of the diving bell; the bowels of the globe are 


jsearched by the miner, lamp in hand, for gold and gems ; 


and the wide reach of enterprise and curiosity, inform us 
daily of the events that take place in other hemispheres : 
these wonders announce the high dignity of our race. 

It is science that gives this universality, this vast power. 
It is by means of industry, enlightened and guided by science, 
that the wealthy citizen of London, or Paris, reposing on a 
seat of Indian wood, sips the infusion of a Chinese leaf, or 
an Arabian bean, mixed in a Japanese cup with the sugar 
of the Antilles, from a spoon of Mexican or Peruvian metal, 
which the labors of some descendant of Montezuma, or Marco 
Capac, have wrung from the mines of the Andes. The child 
plays with an ivory ball, or a strip of bone, which bas been 
procured by the slaughter of a gigantic quadruped, in the 
unknown regions of burning Africa, or of a still more colos- 
sal monster amidst the eternal ice of the pole. Thousands 
of negroes, like so many human bees transported into another 
hemisphere, press a sweet juice from the stalk of a grass, 
that has itself been propagated by human skill in regions 
distant from its native plains, to feed the poorest peasant of 
Europe. Is it not a wonderful sight, thus to see man sub- 
ject all nature, animate and inanimate, by industry and 
knowledge? Is it not glorious to behold a simple individual 
at the desk of his counting house, commanding the extremi- 
lies of the earth? A few light marks, traced upon a scrap 
of material made from castaway rags, earry life or death to 
another hemisphere, light up the torch of war, hurl princes 
from their thrones ; or bring back brilliants of rarest beauty, 
to adorn the palaces that rise on the banks of the Thames, 
the Seine, or the Danube. — Virey, Histoire du Genre Humain. 


Execant Comptiment.— When Fontenelle was ninety- 
seven years of age, he happened to be in company with the 
then young and beautiful Madame Helvetius, who had been 
married but a few weeks. Fontenelle was always a great 
admirer of beauty, and he had been paying the bride many 
compliments, as refined as they were gallant. When the 
guests were sitting down to table, however, he passed her, 
and set himself down without perceiving her. ‘ See, now,” 
said Madame Helvetius, “‘ what dependence is to be put on 
all your fine speeches ; you pass on before without looking 
atme!* “Madame,” said the gallant old man, “if I had 
stopped to look at you, I could never have passed on.” 


Ponctuation. —In olden time there was no punctuation 
in literary works, which is still the case in legal deeds, and 
other legal instruments. Stops were first introduced in the 
year 1520: the colon in 1599. 
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For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
HISTORY OF EARTHQUAKES IN NEW ENGLAND, 


Tue facts contained in the present essay. are chiefly 
abridged from a tract writen on this subject by. Professor 
Williams, an early American historian. " 

The first earthquake that happened in New England, after 
the landing of the Pilgrims, was on July 2d, 1638, 0.S. It 
is described as having been preceded with a rumbling noise, 
or low murmur, like remote thunder. As the noise ap- 
proached, the earth began to quake, till the shock arose to 
such a violence, as to throw down the pewter from the 
shelves, stone-walls, and the tops of several chimneys. The 
course of this earthquake, in some of the accounts, is de- 
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west, to Kennebec, northeast. Its extent, therefore, from|jopen places, when the earthquake began, the course of it 
southwest to northeast, must at least have been seven hun-|/was nearly from northwest to southeast. The extent of it 
dred miles, and probably many more. As to its other limit, || was traced to a great distance. On the southwest it reached 
from northwest to southeast, we have no way to determine |/as far as Chesapeake Bay, in Maryland; being felt on the 
how far it extended ; but it was felt by vessels at sea, and |jeastern, but not on the western side. To the northeast, it 
in the most remote westerly settlements. was felt as far as Halifax. It is difficult to determine its 

There were several effects attending this earthquake, which || western or eastern limit. It extended to all our back settle- 
were remarkable. Besides the common effects of throwing |;ments. It was felt at Lake George, but not at all at Oswego. 










down pewter, and fences and other articles, it was observed 
that several springs of water and wells, which were never 


earth. Some were dried up. Some spots of firm dry soil 
became perfect quagmires ; and others, which were watery 
before, became dry. The centreyof this earthquake, or its 





known to be dry or frozen, were sunk far down into the} 


scribed as being from the westward to the eastward. In||place of greatest violence, seems to have been Newbury, a 
ethers it is represented as coming from the northward and||town on the Merrimack river. There the earth was said to 
going off southward. It is most probable, therefore, that a||have opened, and threw up several loads of fine ashes and 
middle course, from about northwest to southeast was the|/sand, mixed with some remains of sulphur. It seems evi- 
true one, as this will best reconcile all the other accounts||dent, that it was a sulphureous blast, which burst open the 
that were given of its course. It is said that it reached far|/ground, and threw up the calcined bituminous earth. The 
into the land, and was observed by the Indians, much be-|\air was at the same time filled with strong and ill-scented 
yond any of the English settlements. In about half an hour j/effluvia. 
there was another shock of less severity. 
There was another small shock, in October, 1653; but the|jwells was tainted with this disagreeable savor, and many 
next memorable earthquake was in 1658 ; no particular ac-|jsearched their wells to discover the cause. In many in- 
count of its effects, however, is extant. On January 26th, ||/stances it was, on this account, entirely disused. The water 
1663, O. S., at the beginning of the evening, another re-||in these wells continued thus tainted from about three days 
markable earthquake took place in New-England. This|'before, till about ten days after the earthquake, when it was 
seems to have been one of the greatest this country has ever ||again fit for use. Several shocks were felt in the northern 
felt. It was preceded with a great noise and roar. Thej|parts of New England, for some months after the one we 
houses rocked, the pewter fell from the shelves, the tops of||have just described, but they were scarcely worthy of notice. 
chimneys fellin, the inhabitants run into the streets, and pas-}} There were other slight earthquakes in 1732, and 1744, 
sengers were unable to keep on their feet. In Canada the/||the former of which was of considerable extent, but of short 
same earthquake was described. The buildings were shaken |/duration. The next earthquake that shook the whole coun- 
with amazing violence. The doors opened and shut of them-|/try, was in the year 1755, Nov. 18th, N. S. It came on 
selves, with a fearful clattering. The bells rang, without||during a calm, serene, and pleasant night, at about four 
being touched. The walls split asunder. The floors separ-||o’clock, and was the most violent shock that was ever known 
ated and fell down. The fields put on the appearance of||in New England. At first there was heard a rumbling 
precipices. The mountains seemed to be moving out of|/sound, and in about half a minute, the surface of the earth 
their places; and amidst the universal crash which took ||seemed to be suddenly raised up, and in subsiding was thrown 
place, many kinds of animals sent forth fearful cries and/|into a universal trembling, which acted in a horizontal di- 









For several days before the earthquake, the water in the | 


howlings. 


The duration of this earthquake was very uncommon.) 


The first shock continued half an hour before it was over, 
though it began to abate ina quarter of an hour. The same 
day, during the evening, at different hours, there were three 
other shocks. On the next day in the morniag there was a 
violent one, and on the following night some counted thirty- 
two shocks. These earthquakes did not cease until the 
coming July. 

New England and New York were shaken with no less 
violence than Canada. Throughout an extent of three hun- 
dred leagues, from east to west, and more than one hundred 
and fifty from north to south, the earth, the rivers, and the 
banks of the sea, were shaken with the same violence. The 
shocks sometimes came on suddenly, at others by degrees. 
Some seemed to be directed upwards ; others were attended 
with an undulatory motion. Many fountains and small riv- 
ers were dried up. In others, the water became sulphureous: 


and in some the channel, in which they ran before, was so! 


altered, that it could not be distinguished. Many trees were 
torn up and thrown to a considerable distance ; and some 
mountains appeared to be much broken. Half way between 
Tudoussac and Quebec, two mountains were shaken down ; 
and the earth, thus thrown down, formed a point of land, 
which extended half a quarter of a league into the river St. 


rection. Then all at once came on a prodigious shock, as 
suddenly as a thunder-clap breaking upon a house, and at- 
tended with a great noise. This second shock began with 
the same kind of motion, and was succeeded by an undu- 
latory, waving motion of the whole surface of the ground, 
not unlike the shaking and quaking of a very large bog. 
This was likewise repeated in a few moments in the same 
manner. In Boston, besides throwing down the moveables 
in the houses, about an hundred chimneys were Jevelled with 
the roofs, and about fifteen hundred shattered and thrown 
down in part. Some were broken off, and canted horizon- 
tally a few inches over the under part. Some were turned 
round, after being broken off, several points of the compass, 
as with a circular motion. The ends of about fifteen brick 
buildings were thrown down. Many clocks were stopped. 
The vane upon the public market was thrown down; the 
wooden spindle which supported it being broken off where it 
was five inches in diameter, and which had withstood the 
most violent gusts of wind. A new vane upon one of the 
churches in the town was considerably bent at the spindle. 
A distiller’s cistern, made of plank, and very strongly put 
together, was burst in pieces, by the agitation of the liquor 
which it contained, and which was thrown out with such 
force as to break down one whole side of the shed which 
protected it. At Springfield, a spindle on one of the churches 












'On the Atlantic the shock was so great, seventy leagues east 
of Cape Ann, that the people on board a vessel in that longi- 
jtude, thought they had run aground, or struck upon a rock, 
till on sounding, they found they had more than fifty fathom 
water. By accounts which were soon after received from 
the West Indies, it seems probable that the earthquake 
reached as far as those islands ; or rather passed by to the 
jeastward of them. The extent of this earthquake, it is cal- 
culated, from southwest to northeast, must have been about 
eight hundred miles; but from northwest to southeast, it 
reached at least nineteen hundred. 

By this earthquake great alterations were produced in the 
springs, wells, and ponds of water; in some the quality of 
the water was altered, in others the quantity. New springs 
were opened and old ones dried up ;. the channel in many 
was much changed, and the water in some was observed to 
|boil up in an unusnal manner, for several days both before 
and after the earthquake. At Pembroke, Scituate and Lan- 
|caster, there were chasms made in the earth. At Pembroke, 
there were four or five of them, out of some of which water 





issued, and many cartloads of a fine whitish sand, was thrown 
up. Nor were its effects confined to the land. Several of 
the sea-faring men agreed in their accounts, that almost im- 
mediately after the earthquake, large numbers of fish of dif- 
ferent sorts, both great and small, came up to the surface of 
the water, some dead and others dying. Many other shocks, 
but very slight, were felt in different parts of New England 
for many months after. 

In 1757, there was another earthquake, which, though 
small, was generally felt. There was another in March, 
|1761, similar in severity and duration ; and still another in 
November, in the same year. In the years 1766, 1769, and 
1771, there were several small earthquakes. Their courses 
were all from about northwest to southeast ; but they were 
not remarkable in any respect. There was another shock 
in November, 1783. Its extent was considerable, being felt 
in all New England and Pennsylvania, New York and New 
Jersey. Since that time there have been no remarkable 
earthquakes, though slight shocks have been felt at different 
times, during the present century. 

One thing remarkable respecting the earthquakes of New 
England, is, that they have all been of the undulatory kind ; 
and another is, that they have all gone in much the same 
course, from northwest to southeast. The place in which 
they seem to have had their origin, must have been in some 
part of the lands which lie to the northwest of New England. 
There seems, likewise, to be a particular part of the conti- 
nent, which has been the seat of the earthquakes of New 
England, and to which they have always been confined. 
To the southwest they have several times reached as far as 
Maryland ; but never so far as Virginia or Carolina. On 
the northeast they have been bounded by Nova Scotia, having 
never been felt much farther than Halifax ; and Massacha- 
setts has generally been their centre or place of greatest 


violence. 











Sapness.— There is a mysterious feeling that frequently 
|passes like a cloud over the spirit. It comes upon the soul 


Lawrence. The Island Aux Coudres became larger than it||was bent to a right angle ; and throughout the whole prov-||in the busy bustle of life, in the social circle, in the calm and 


was before, and the channel of the river was sensibly altered. 
It is evident, from these accounts, that Canada was the chief 
seat of these concussions ; and the course of the earthquake 
must have been much the same with that of 1638. 

After an interval of sixty-four years, during which time 
there had been several slight shocks, there happened another 
very remarkable one, October 29, 1727, O.S. It came on 
during the evening, in a very clear air and serene sky. In 
about half a minute after the first rumbling was heard, the 


earthquake happened. The surface of the earth sensibly) 


rose up, and then sank down again; and it was, therefore, 
probably an undulatory earthquake. This shock was at- 
tended with effects very similar to those of the earthquake 
of 1663. Its duration, however, was supposed to be only 
about two minutes. It was very generally agreed that the 
course of this earthquake was from northwest to southeast. 





ince, much damage was done, by the throwing down of stone 
fences, cellar walls, chimneys and other similar things. 

The violence of this shock was different in different places, 
and not exactly the same in towns contiguous to one another. 
The duration of this earthquake was determined with much 
accuracy. Professor Winthrop, at Cambridge, the day be- 
fore, had adjusted his clock and watch by a meridian line. 
His clock was stopped at eleven minutes and thirty-five sec- 
onds past four. Being awaked by the earthquake, he arose, 
‘jand looking upon his watch, found it to be fifteen minutes 
llafter four. The jarring continued about a minute after this. 
|The next day the watch was found to have kept time very 
exactly. So that the duration of the earthquake, taking in 

the whole of the time from the first agitation of the earth, 
‘till it became perfectly quiet, was very nearly four minutes 
and a half. 





silent retreats of solitude. Its powers are alike supreme over 
the weak and iron-hearted. At one time it is caused by the 
flitting of a single thought across the mind. Again, a sound 
will come booming across the ocean of memory, gloomy and 
solemn as the death-knell, overshading all the bright hopes 
and sunny feelings of the heart. Who can describe it, and 
yet who has not felt its bewildering influence ? — Still it is a 
delicious sort of sorrow ; and like a cloud dimming the#un- 
shine of the river, although causing a momentary shadeof 
gloom, it enhances the beauty of returning brightness. 


Smatt Pror:ts.—One day a gentleman asked Mr. Ricar- 
do, ‘What is the secret by which you have accumulated so 
'lmuch wealth?” “I will tell you,” said Mr. Ricardo, “I was 
'lalways contented with small profits ; I sold whenever I could 
make a gain; never held on my goods in hope of a rise of, 





It extended from the river Delaware, in Pennsylvania, south-'! By the accounts of those who were in the commons and''price, a practice by which more lose than gain in a long run.” 
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THE SNOW-FLAKE, 


Original. 





How fair is the snow-flake, earthward falling, 
As it lingering leaves the realms of air ; 
How gentle and still is its downward motion, 
From its home of clouds, so pure and fair! 
What power created these fairy things, 
And sent them forth on the breeze’s wings? 
None but the stars beheld their birth — 
What seek they here in this distant earth ? 


Where the ice gems spangle the pliant boughs, 
How the cedar bends ’neath its snowy crest ! 
The snow with a plume each branch hath deck’d, 

As it paused from its airy course to rest ; 
Mountain and valley it robes in white, 
To charm the eye by pale moonlight! 
While the giant trees their shadows throw 
In thousand shapes on the fallen snow. 


Yet ’tis sad to gaze on each falling flake 
As it comes like an exile down to earth, 
Pure as man’s spirit at childhood’s dawn, 
Ere a trace is Jost of its heavenly birth — 
Like it, alas! to be sullied in vain, 
Tis its beauty is lost in the foul earth’s stain. 
Of innocence lost, an emblem rare 
Is each fallen flake, once pure and fair. He. Ae 


Johnson, Vt., Jan. 6, 1840. 





ERRATA; 
OR, POPULAR ERRORS CORRECTED. 


BY A MODERN PYRRHONIAN. 





Original. 





XVIII. 
THAT TASTE AND GENIUS ARE DIFFERENT QUALITIES OF THE 
MIND. 


Tuere is no remark more common among critics, when 
comparing two authors, than that one has more taste, 
and the other more genius. This remark has been made 
and repeated, thousands of times respecting Dryden and 
Pope ; and, strange as it seems to me, the palm of genius is 
always given to the former, and that of taste to the latter. 
And here I will remark, by the way, that if my readers will 
take the trouble to read the various criticisms which have 
been written upon the different English poets, from Chaucer 
to Byron, they will find, that whenever a parallel is drawn 
between two poets, the credit of superior genius is invariably 
given to the one whose writings are the most incorrect, and 
who pays the least regard to the harmony of his verses, and 
the chasteness of his images and sentiments. Mankind seem 
always to have labored under a strange infatuation, which 
leads them to believe that genius spurns control, like an un- 
manageable colt, or a great spoiled child, and that taste, 
wherever it is found, is proof positive that its possessor has 
exactly a proportional lack of genius. And, moreover, when- 
ever the different works of the same author are compared, 
critics, under the influence of the same hallucination, inva- 
riably pronounce the most unfinished production to be the 
master-piece of his genius. They entertain certain vague 
notions of genius and taste, which it would be impossible 
for them to define, and which, were they to attempt to define 
them, would in nine cases out of ten, contradict all the in- 
stances in which they have used these terms. 

The truth is, that the word genius, has always been used, 
as if it were synonymous either with imagination or inven- 
tion ; and the word taste, as if it were synonymous with mere 
grammatical correctness. According to these notions, Hay- 
ley is a poet of as much taste as Pope ; since the former is 
fully equal to the latter, in the observance of all the rules of 
syntax and prosody. Yet Hayley was evidently wanting in 
that power of selecting the most beautiful thoughts and im- 
ages from those which were vulgar and unpoetical, which is 
true taste, or genius, —a power which Pope possessed above 
every other English poet, and which every poet possesses, 
just in proportion as he is a poet. 

The word genius has always been used more inaccurately, 
when applied to poets, and other authors, than when applied 
to painters and other artists. The reason is, that the works 
of the latter are more easily analyzed ; their merits are more 
appreciable and their defects more palpa o an ordinary 
mind, than those of poets and philosoph The former 
have more of the mechanical, the latter more of the intel- 
lectual in their composition, and are proportionally difficult 
to be appreciated. Hence the words genius and taste have 





not been so frequently misused when applied to painting, as 
when applied to poetry. Genius, so far from being synony- 
mous with invention or imagination, implies a combination 
of these two qualities with taste, which is both the most rare 
and most important ingredient, if one can be truly said to be 
more important than the others. Taste alone will form only 
a critic; imagination alone will form only a rhapsodist ; 
invention alone will make a mere spinner of yarns, or old 
wives’ fables. The union of the three is necessary to con- 
stitute a true poet. With regard to the greater part of the 
poetical tribe, however, it may be remarked, that the only 
fountain of their inspiration is vanity. 

I do not mean to contend that the words genius and taste 
are strictly synonymous, but that since taste is the most im- 
portant ingredient in the composition of genius, they may be 
used synonymously with greater propriety than genius and 
imagination. If I may be allowed to draw a comparison 
from the arts, I would say that invention and imagination 
are the iron, and taste the carbon, which must enter into 
combination with it, in order to form steel. Without taste, 
there is no beauty, harmony, precision, elegance, or choice- 
ness in one’s composition ; without invention or imagination, 
there is wanting a body to receive this beautiful moulding. 
Without carbon, there is no temper in the iron, and it is un- 
susceptible of polish or beauty, and it is without edge or elas- 
ticity. Taste is the carbon, or the diamond, which enters 
into the composition of certain minds, and changes their iron, 
which is the substance of ordinary intellects, into pure steel, 
and constitutes genius. Hence if genius is to be designated | 
as any simple faculty, it ought to be called taste ; since it is! 
the possession of this quality, and not that of imagination or 
invention, which distinguishes the mind of a true poet from 
those of the common herd. Those poets, therefore, who are 
said by critics to possess more genius than taste, are those| 
whose iron has not been tempered with the diamond. They! 
are ordinary minds, possessed only of those common quali- 
ties, imagination and invention, which seem to be great only 
because they are not under the control of genius, or taste, | 
and run wild, therefore, like those of maniacs. Analogous 
cases we may observe in common conversation. Some, 
people have the reputation of possessing great conversational , 
powers, who are found to be distinguished from others only | 
by the lack of a certain quality, which restrains others from, 
giving utterance to every idea that enters into their minds. 

Genius is the quality which tempers the imagination. It! 
affords a discernment of the beautiful and the true. It is, 
taste in combination with other inferior qualities. It confers. 
the power of being taught, or of teaching ourself, by practice, 
not only to create, but to finish. Imagination simply gives) 
one the power of furnishing the materials. Taste alone can! 
arrange them, and afford them beauty, shape, precision and_ 
proportion. 

















XIX. 


THAT A DARK COMPLEXION INDICATES THE BILIOUS AND MELANCHO-| 
| 
LIC TEMPERAMENTS, AND A LIGHT COMPLEXION THE SANGUINE. 





Tuer is a great deal of confusion of ideas in the minds of, 
physiologists respecting the temperaments ; and out of men- 
tal confusion, there always springs a proportional degree of, 
error. Among the fallacies in regard to the temperaments, | 
I will notice at present the opinion that the temperament is} 
under the influence of those causes which produce a light or 


opinions of men in this case seem to have been misled by 
their eyes. A ruddy complexion, other things being equal, 
may really indicate a sanguineous habit. Yet a raddy, light 
complexioned person may be less sanguineous than a paler 
dark complexioned person, because the skin of the former is 
more transparent than that of the latter. We ought only to 
say, therefore, that, of people having similar complexions, 
the most ruddy are, as a general rule, the most sanguine. 
But red hair has no relation to the temperament, except by 
a false association. Red hair suggests the idea of a ruddy 
complexion ; and people natarally infer that it accordingly 
indicates the sanguine temperament. Paleness indicates ill- 
health and inactivity ; but it often proceeds from a want of 
transparency of the skin. These circumstances have not 
been sufficiently considered. 

If we examine into the character of different nations we 
shall find rather more proof of the opposite opinion than of 
the one that generally prevails. In Europe, for instance, 
the most bilious people are the English, the Scotch, the Ger- 
mans, and those nations in general which are descended from 
the ancient Celts. The Irish are darker than the English, 
having been mixed with a colony from Miletus. Yet they 
are notoriously sanguine, and always ready to engage in 
any enterprise or amusement, without prudence or ealcula- 
tion. The French are a mixed race, and much darker than 
the English, and certainly more sanguine in their tempera- 
ment, though less sanguineous in their complexion. For 
the last mentioned fact, there are reasons which are very ob- 
vious to all who are acquainted with the different temperance 
habits of the two nations. The Italians and Spanish, though 
grave in their deportment, are passionate, and characterized 
in almost every respect more like those of the true sanguine 
temperament than the Germans, English and Scotch. If we 
proceed into Africa, we shall find the most sanguine people 
on the face of the earth, which are the Africans, who are 
certainly very far from being of a light complexion. The 
North American Indians seem to be rather bilious, but they 
are no more so than the light complexioned nations of Europe. 

But it is needless to proceed out of our own country for 
proofs of my position. The New Englanders are bilious ; 
the Southerners are sanguine; and though they are both de- 
scended from nearly the same stock, the latter have become 
somewhat the darkest, through the influence of climate. 


And among our own acquaintance, what is more common 


than to meet with members of the same family of different 
complexions, among whom the dark are sanguine, and the 
light are bilious. The reverse of this happens in other cases. 
There seems, indeed, to be an abundance of proof that com- 
plexion and temperament are produced and modified by 
causes which have no connection; and that climate, so far 
as it has any influence at all, causes the southerner to be 
more sanguine, and the northerner more prudent, calcula- 
ting and bilious. All these facts, which might be multiplied 
many times over, seem to me clearly to prove that tempera- 
ment has no sort of relation to complexion. 


For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
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Att the business of the world is but a diversion, and all 





a dark complexion. I do not deny that it may be affected||the happiness in it, consists in what will keep one from re- 
by those causes which produce paleness or ruddiness, clear-) flecting upon the misery, and vanity, and folly of it. Who- 
ness or yellowness of complexion, so far as these are the|jever, by any stratagem, can keep these reflections out of his - 
consequences of health or disease. Yet it is far from being’ mind, is the wisest and happiest of men. 
true that the natural complexion is any index whatever of There are more fools than knaves in the world ; otherwise 
the temperament. The complexion and the temperament |the knaves would have no means of obtaining a livelihood. 
evidently proceed from different causes, which have no rela-|| Public actions are like watches, that have fine cases of 
tion to one another. The general opinion is that a dark] gold and silver, with a window of crystal to show the pre- 
complexion indicates the melancholic and the bilious tem-||tences ; but the movement is of baser metal, and the original 
peraments, and a light complexion the sanguine. Allied/||of all, the spring, a crooked piece of steel. So in affairs of 
to this opinion is that which asserts that northern people||state, the solemn professions of religion, justice and liberty 
are sanguine, and southern people bilious. If the climate||are but too often pretences to conceal ambition and intrigue. 
produce any influence of this kind, it is just the reverse of The observations of some men, are like the sieves of ba- 
this. Southern nations have very evidently more of those||kers, that retain the bran, and let the flour pass through. 
qualities which are said to be characteristic of the sanguine|| The understanding of man has a sphere of activity, beyond 
temperament, and northern nations more of those qualities’ which, if it be forced, it becomes inactive; but is vigorous 
which are said to characterize the bilious. by being confined. Ambition for knowledge has been one 
Light complexions are chiefly found in northern latitudes, ||of the causes of ignorance ; for most men know less than 
and seem to have originated in the north of Europe. But||they might, by attempting to know more than they can. 
the idea that a light complexion indicates the sanguine tem-|| He that-has many languages to express his thoughts, but 
perament, seems to have arisen from the habit of associating|/no thoughts worth expressing, is like one who can cast up 
red hair and a ruddy look with that temperament. The!’all kinds of accounts, but has no money. 
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The preferment of fools and undeserving persons is not so|} With this view —and especially as some of the Nipmucks*/| horse, soon caught another one whose rider was killed, and 
much an honor to them, as infamy and dishonor to those who/|jhad recently killed four or five of the whites at Mendon —/| again fled, with another wound in his left arm. In all, eight 
raise them. For when a man in authority confers honor on/|it was thought best to send a deputation to a large body of|| persons were slain, including the three Brookfield men ; and 
those who do not deserve it, he throws it away out of his||these Indians, including those of Guaboag, who were known|| five wounded, among whom was Hutchinson, —who after- 
own stock, and leaves himself so much the less as he grants|/to be at this time colleeted in the neighborhood of that place.|| wards, though not immediately, died of his wounds, —and 
to those that want merit to deserve it; and by that ill-man-|/ This deputation consisted of twenty Boston horsemen, under|| one Corporal French, (of Billerica,) who, after killing an [n- 
agement leaves himself none at all, to pay those to whom it||the command of Captain Hutchinson and Captain Wheeler.|| dian, had a part of his hand shot off, as he stooped to pick 
is due. The said Captain Hutchinson—says Wheeler, in his True}|/up his gun. 

The worst governments are the best, when they light into|| Narrative of the Lord’s Providences—had “a commission|| The party who fled, not being immediately pursued by the 
good hands; and the best the worst, when they fall into||to treat with several sachems in those parts in order to the/| Indians, returned speedily and safely to Brookfield, avoiding 
bad ones. public peace ;” and Wheeler was ordered to accompany him|/the thick woods on their way. On arriving, they betook 

The reason why fools and knaves thrive better in the|/with the escort, to secure him from danger, as well as to||themselves, with all possible despatch, to one of the largest 
world than wiser and honester men, is, that they are nearer|jassist him in his business. and strongest houses, —of which the village consisted of 
the general temper of mankind, which is a mixture of folly|} The deputation started from Cambridge, July 28th, 1675,||some twelve or fifteen, besides a meeting-house, —and pro- 
and deceit, which the wise and the good cannot comply with;|/and by the 31st, had advanced so far into the Nipmuck|/ceeded to fortify it as thoroughly as their means and their 
while those who know. .uo better, take naturally to it, and}jcountry, as to have nearly reached New-Norwich. They||haste would allow. In this they were assisted by the inhab- 
get the start of others. found all the Indian towns deserted in this section, and but/|itants of the place, who, in consequence of the alarm of the 

Those who have but little wit, are commonly like criers in||two savages were seen on the whole route. These two had|| massacre, came hastily in to make common cause with the 
the streets, who if they have but a penny’s worth of trumpery, ||a horse, but they left him at first sight of the whites, and|| soldiers, leaving most of their property in their houses. 
every person they meet is sure to hear of it; while those|/fled. The latter took possession of him, and marched on|| The most active preparations were now made for resisting 
who drive a rich and noble trade make no noise about it. for Brookfield, where they arrived at noon of the same day.||the expected attack of the Indians, within an hour or two. 

Public admiration commonly neglects substantial things, ||This was Sunday, August Ist. Small as the garrison was, already two men were posted 
and applauds the light and frivolous, like the wind that passes}} Understanding that the Indians were about ten miles|/away to obtain, if possible, immediate succor from Boston. 
over solid bodies, and buoys up dust and feathers. north-west of the town, they immediately sent out four men|| These messengers, however, went no farther than the out. 

Though very few men are content with their own fortunes||to inform them of the business of the new comers. These|/skirts of the village. There, finding that advanced parties 
and estates, yet no man is ever unsatisfied with his own un-||messengers were received with very little favor. About|/of the enemy were plundering some of the houses which the 
derstanding, however defective ; but always believes him-|/150 Indian fighting-men gathered rapidly around them, on|/inhabitants had just forsaken, they fired upon them and 
self as well provided with intellect as any of his neighbors ;||their arrival, the younger part of whom, particularly, were|/returned. They were closely pursued ; and hardly, indeed, 
for ignorance is one of those infirmities to which one is in-||both “ stout in their speeches, and surly in their carriage.”’ ¢|| bad they reached the fort, (as we shall call it,) when “ the 
sensible. At length, however, some of the sachems, knowing Hutchin-|| barbarous heathen” surrounded it, and with loud and terri- 

Vices, like weeds, grow by being neglected ; but virtues, |/son, who had owned and tilled a large farm in the syne ble yells, poured volleys of musketry upon it from all quar- 
like herbs, degenerate, and grow wild, if they are left without |/country, told the messengers they would treat with him, and/|/ters. 
culture. Many virtues become vices by being ill-managed,|jonly him. The meeting was accordingly appointed to take|} The assault continued in this manner all the afternoon, 
but no vice can by any means become a virtue. place at about eight o’clock the next morning, under a cer-/|and until three o’clock the next morning, during which time 

In universities, men are valued only on account of their||tain tree upon a plain within three miles of Brookfield ; and|| only a single man was wounded within the house. This was 
ingenuity and talents, which are seldom much regarded any ||the messengers returned with this answer. one Young, who received at a garret window a shot, which 
where else ; for in courts they are esteemed only for their|| By their report, some of the deputation were discouraged|| proved fatal two days afterwards. A boy, however, in going 
interests ; in great cities only for their wealth, and in the||and alarmed. But others, conceiving “they had a cleer|}out to bring certain articles from his father’s house, near by, 
vulgar world, for what they assume and profess, and not for||call” to go and meet the Indians, their arguments so far||was caught by the Indians as they first came up, and his 
what they are. prevailed, that the whole company, with three of the princi-||head barbarously cut off and set upon a pole before his 
pal inhabitants of the town, marched out in the morning, to|| father’s door. 
the place appointed; but not an Indian was to be seen.|| At the hour of the morning just mentioned, the savages, 
Upon this a consultation took place. The result was deter-|| weary of shouting and firing, availed themselves of the 
mined by the three Brookfield men, who were firm in the|| rising moon, to try a new experiment. This was to attempt 
belief that the savages intended no harm; and the more so|| burning the house, by bringing hay, moss, and dry brush 
that most of the latter belonged to the party of a sachem||and other combustible matter to one corner of the house, 
named David, who was supposed to be a great friend to the||and setting it on fire. For a few moments the case of the 
English. On the whole, Captain Hutchinson thought him-|| garrison now appeared desperate ; but an exertion of cour- 
self safe in proceeding; and the party, agreeing with him,||age adequate to the emergency, soon brought them relief. 
marched on towards a swamp which lay on the way to the|| Several of them ventured out to the well, which stood within 
Indians. the board fence attached to the house, and drew water enough 

On approaching the swamp, the road soon became so bad/|to extinguish the flames. Only one of these brave fellows, 
that they could march only in single file, there being a very||named Wilson, was injured by the savages, who, seeing the 
rocky hill on the right hand, and a thick deep fen upon the|| well-pole going up and down, though the fence concealed him, 
other. The side of this hill was partly covered with bushes,||took aim at the place where they supposed he must stand, 
and among these lay the “cruel, blood-thirsty heathen,” in||and shot him in the chin. He fell instantly, crying out that 


















































ROMANCE OF INDIAN HISTORY. 








Original. 





[The following article has been prepared with a good deal of care, for 
the columns of the Magazine, by a gentleman well versed in [Indian 
history, who thinks it may prove both interesting and useful, whether 
for the light it throws on the character of the much-discussed, but ill- 
understood people referred to, or as a lively reminiscence of those 
times and circumstances which “tried the souls’ of the early set- 
tlers of the fair land we now possess in so much peace and ease. It 
is given as a chapter of what may be called the Romance of Indian 
History. Others may follow in due time.] 





THE BURNING OF BROOKFIELD. 
Tue territory of the present town of Brookfield, (in Massa- 


chusetts,) called by the natives Guaboag, was purchased on 
the 10th of November, 1665, by a regular deed of convey- 
ance. This deed was subscribed by the mark of the Guaboag 
Sachem, Shattoockquis, and witnessed by the mark of Mat- 
tawampe, an Indian who claimed some interest in the land, 
and received a part of the sum paid for it. This sum, in 
the coin commonly used on these occasions, was “ three 
hundred fathoms of wampumpeag,* in hand received.””’ The 
conveyance was made to “ Ensign Thomas Cooper, for him- 
self and for the present planters of Guaboag, and their asso- 
ciates and successors, to have, hold and enjoy for ever.” 

It was partly in consequence, without doubt, of this honest 
arrangement with the natives, that, for some years, the first 
settlers of this remote place were not only left unmolested 
by the Indians, but lived amicably near and among them. 
Nor did any thing occur to disturb this harmony, until the 
year 1675. It was then that the great war of King Philip, 
long premeditated, and widely prepared for on his part, broke 
out, in all directions at once, with the fury and suddenness 
of a tempest. In the alarm occasioned by outrages com- 
mitted by various Indians, in different parts of the country, 
measures were taken, early in 1675, by the Governor and 
Council of Massachusetts Bay, to prevent a general Indian 
war, or at least to ascertain how extensive a hostility did in 


fact prevail among the tribes. 


Fe 
* More generally called wampum. ‘This prevalent Indian coin was 


made of small shells, and was in most cases either black or white, 
though other colors were sometimes used. It was extensively used as 
@ medium of exchange. 











the bushes. 
hasty flight was attempted, but they could neither go for- 


back, where a concealed party of the Indians, who had suf- 


The English were thrown into confusion. A! 


ward, where the swamp was almost impassable, nor turn} 


fered them to pass by, had now shown themselves, and were 
firing upon them. Their only retreat was a steep and rocky 
part of the hill-side on the right. Many of them succeeded 
in mounting this, and escaped. Wheeler had ascended it 
half-way, unhurt, when, seeing some of his men shot down 
y the enemy’s hot fire, he turned about upon them, though 
without calling on his flying companions to turn with him. 
In less than a minute he was wounded severely. His 
horse also faltering and falling under a shot, and the Indians) 
being now close upon him, he was once more forced to! 
retreat on foot with all possible speed, up the hill. At this 
moment his son Thomas, who had fled with the rest, though 
himself badly wounded, yet missing his father, came run-| 
ning down towards him, set him instantly on his own 











+ Or Nipnets : a general name given to a number of small and detach- 
ed tribes, inhabiting the interior of Massachusetts. The present county} 
of Worcester seems to have constituted a large part of their territory. 

* See Wheeler’s Narrative, a rare and authentic document, preserved, 
in the collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society. The onl 
tations which follow this in the course of the chapter, are mostly from. 
the same authority. 





ambush. There were more than two hundred of them; and||he was killed ; and the Indian who shot him, and who knew 
the English file had scarcely advanced sixty rods, when||his voice, was soon heard shouting, “ Me kill Major Wil- 
they suddenly poured out a shower of balls and shot from||son.” This was not the case, luckily, for Wilson was quite 


as much frightened as hurt; and he was soon rescued by 
his comrades. 

The people in the house, all this time, were seconding the 
efforts of those without, by firing upon the enemy from the 
windows and the apertures in the walls. Simon Davis is 
said to have particularly distinguished himself both by his 
personal exertions, and by his efforts to encourage others. 
‘‘God is with us,” cried he. “See them fall! God fights 
for us! Courage, courage, my good fellows. — He will de- 
liver us out of the hand of these heathen. Fireaway! Fire 
away!” Even the Indians understood English sufficiently 
well to feel the force of these spirited harangues. Though 
they only responded to them by renewed firing, and yelling, 
and by crying out with gestures of scorn — “ We will see 


|| how your God delivers you.” After some hours’ hard fight- 


‘ing, the force of this violent onset abated, and the savages 
| were more quiet during the day. 

Wheeler availed himself of this interval to make another 
attempt to get succor from Boston by sending out Curtis, 
(for the second time).on foot, upon that service. Curtis had 
undertook this hazardous task in the course of the previous 
evening, but finding the enemy too numerous and too wary 
for him, was obliged to return. Towards the morning, 





|| (August 3d,) however, he adventured forth the third time, 


‘and by cautiously creeping, by a round-about course, through 
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the bushes, he finally passed through the lines of the enemy ||But, meanwhile, other and accidental relief came in, as we||repose,” sleep, and esteems himself peculiarly happy if he is 


and escaped safe, though excessively weary, to Marlborough, ||nave seen, on Wednesday. It seems that Major Willard, 
and thence to Boston. The Indians, meanwhile, resumed ||jwho lived at or near Groton, had received a commision from 
their assault upon the house with increased fury. They ||the Massachusetts Council, to visit the Indians dwelling 
were very loud, too, in their reproaches and insults. Some ||westward of that place and of Lancaster. He was on his 
of them mocked the tones and gestures of the English at/||way for this quarter of the country, on the Wednesday morn- 


prayer. Others stationed themselves in the meeting-house —j|ing already mentioned, when @ messenger was despatched| 


distant about twenty rods from the chief theatre of action —|\after him by the people of Marlborough — who heard both of 
began to make hideous noises in burlesque imitation of the|/his march and of the situation ef the Brookfield garrison. 
English singing, and shouted for the whites to come out and||This messenger was expected to come up with him at Lan- 
assist them. caster, bat did not arrive there until half an hour afterwards. 
In the course of the evening, they made new attempts to||A fresh express, however, was immediately despatched in 
fire the house, and new engines were employed for the pur-|/pursuit of Willard, who was overtaken at the distance of five 
pose. They began with fastening cotton and linen rags,|jor six miles. Being informed of the critical situation of 
blazing with fire and brimstone, to the long arrows sharp-||/Brookfield, and knowing that the distance was not over 
ened for the purpose. These were shot into the roof of the||thirty miles, he instantly turned about, and directed his 
house ; nor was it without great difficulty that the garrison ||course and that of his company, for that place. 
prevented the effects which they threatened by cutting holes|| And there, also, circumstances were exceedingly fortunate 
through the roof, beating the arrows down, and extinguishing || for their safe arrival at the fort. The Indians, naturally ex- 
the flames. The Indians next carried fresh quantities of dry ||pecting succor for the English: from some quarter, and per- 
flax and hay to the sides of the house, set it on fire, and then||haps informed of the approach of Willard himself, had set 
rushed violently towards the door of the house. This was||scouts and guards at the outskirts of Brookfield in all direc- 
to prevent the English coming out, as they did before, to||tions. The farthest were at two miles distance from the 
quench the fire, —or to kill them as they came out, —or per-| fort. Another large party was posted a little nearer, on the 
haps to take that opportunity of rushing into the house. |jedge of the road by which Willard was obliged to pass. He 
Neither of these projects succeeded, however, as the garri-|/did, in fact, pass directly by them ; and they refrained from 
son were fortunate enough to suppress the rising flame by/||firing upon him and his company, only because they had no 
beating down a portion of the wall of the house upon it. doubt of his being soon assaulted and driven back upon their 
Not yet discouraged, the savages soon after shot a ball of||fire by a third Indian party stationed a little farther on. 
wild-fire into the garret of the house. This fell among a|| This third party consisted of about one hundred Indians, 
quantity of tow which happened to lie there, but was luckily || occupying a house not very far from the fort, with the inten- 
observed and quenched instantly by one of the soldiers. ||tion of waylaying any relief destined for the latter. It would) 
“ And so,” says Wheeler, alike gallant and pious, “ we were ||appear, however, that at the particular time when» Major 
preserved by the Keeper of Israel, both our bodies from their|| Willard passed by them through the woods, they were so) 
shot, which they sent thick against us, and the house from|/wholly engrossed with the preparation of the machinery 
being consumed to ashes, although we were but weak to de-|/above-named, as neither to have kept their post, nor to have! 
fend ourselves.” He adds that their whole force was only ||heard the alarm shots of their own scouts. At all events, | 
twenty-six men, while the enemy, no doubt, mustered more ||the English party came safely close under the walls of the’ 
than four hundred. There were as many as fifty women)|fort, though without certainly knowing whether the latter, 
and children in the house, and it is remarkable that the shot || was occupied by friends or enemies, until the garrison made, 
which penetrated and passed through the walls in all direc-||themselves known by blowing a horn and by other signals. 
tions should have done little or no execution among them.|| All possible haste was then made to assist them in effecting 
The Indians, on the other hand, were seen carrying off sev- lan entrance. The Indians now rushed towards the fort, and 
eral of their killed and wounded men on their backs, though|/fired upon the new-comers ; but they were already in safe 
they still kept up their firing and shouting, as if certain of'| shelter, with only the loss of two men wounded and a horse 
victory. ale. Two other horses, — all which were confined in the 
On Wednesday, August 4th, the Indians, with a view of||small yard belonging to the fort—were wounded or killed 
sheltering themselves from the English shot, took possession ‘aaaing the night. 
of the meeting-house, and also of the barn belonging to the|} The savages now reluctantly gave up the assault as a! 
besieged house, which they fortified at both ends and at the|/worse than fruitless enterprise, having already lost near 
great doors, with rails, posts, boards and hay. In the eve-//eighty of their number, killed and wounded. Towards 
ning, new plans were devised for firing the house. They ||the morning, therefore, of the fifth of August, having set fire to 
took a cart,—filled it with flax, hay, and dry wood, —and| the house, barn, and meeting-house —as a completion of all 
set up planks perpendicularly, fastened to the edges of the ‘the mischief yet in their power to effect, they gave the 
vehicle, as a shield from the fire of the garrison. This en-| garrison a general farewell-shot, and then slowly drew off. 
gine, not answering the expected purpose, another of a more || They did not entirely quit the vicinity, however, till they had 
complicated nature was constracied. Long, trimmed green|/burned every house in Brookfield but the besieged one, and} 
poles, of a considerable size and strength, were spliced upon || killed, maimed, or driven away most of the cattle in the vil-| 
each other, end to end, and firmly fastened, till two rows |/lage, and of the soldiers’ horses in the fort-yard. Then was, 
were completed, of the length of fourteen rods. The two|/the brave garrison delivered. ‘ Blessed be the Lord God of 
were then made and kept parallel to each other at the dis-|/our Salvation,” says Wheeler, “ who kept us from being all’ 
tance of three feet, by cross-bars, a large number of which |/a prey to their teeth.” 
at the farthest front end, were laid together closely enough|| He then adds—‘ Thus I have endeavored to set down! 
to form a sort of carriage. In this carriage, combustible |/and declare both what the Lord did against us in the loss of| 
materials were to be put. To put this machine in motion, ||several persons’ lives, and the wounding of others, — some) 
without exposing their own persons, they attached the front} of which wounds were very painful in dressing, and long ere| 
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ends of the two long rows of poles to an axle-tree passed |/they were healed —besides other dangers and fears; and| 
through the two heads of a barrel; and a pair of small|/also what great things he was pleased to do for us, in frus- 
truckle-wheels of rude construction was also put under each ||trating their many attempts. The Lord avenge the bl 
joint of the poles. Two of these machines were completed ;||that hath been shed by these heathen, who hate us without 
and the carriages being now filled with hay, flax, and chips, |/a cause!’?— We observe, in conclusion, that the 21st of 
everything seemed to threaten the garrison with immediate || October, 1675, was kept by Captain Wheeler and his com-, 
destruction. rades, us a day of praise and thanksgiving for their deliv-| 
But all this laborious preparation could not be finished |/erance and safe return, and that a sermon was preached to 
until near night, and by that time a shower of rain came up| them, on this occasion, by Rev. Edward Bulkley of Concord. 
most seasonably. This somewhat discouraged the savages, ——_—_—_—————— 
by wetting their kindling materials. At all events it de-|| A Country Eprror, is one who reads newspapers, selects, 
layed them till the arrival of the long looked-for succor of the ||miscellany, writes articles on all subjects, sets type, reads 
English. The singular circumstances of this relief deserve||proof, works at press, folds papers, and sometimes carries! 
a special notice. them, prints jobs, runs errands, cuts wood, works in the gar-| 








Curtis, the messenger from the garrison, reached Boston|/den, talks to all his patrons who call, patiently receives 
in due time; but from such a distance (of between sixty and||blame for a thousand things that never were and never can| 
reventy miles) assistance could not reach Brookfield sooner||be done, gets little money, has scarce time or Materials to 
than Saturday the 7th. On that day, accordingly, it arrived. 'isatisfy his hunger, or to enjoy the quiet of “ nature’s grand! 

















not assaulted and battered by some unprincipled demagogue 
who loves puppet-shows, and hires the rabble with a treat of 
cider brandy, to vote him into some petty office. A man 
who does all this, and as much more not here recorded, you 
know must be rather a busy animal, and as he performs the 
work of so many different persons, he may justly be sup- 
posed their representative, and to have an indisputable right, 
when speaking of himself, to ase the plural number, and to 
say We, on all occasions and in all places. 
BOSTON CAPITALISTS. 

Joun Paxxer, Peter C. Brooxs, and Bensamin Bussey, 
the three richest men in Boston, began life without a dollar. 
Mr. Bussey was a soldier in the revolutionary army, and 
after the peace, went about peddling. Mr. Parker was a 
farmer’s son in Roxbury, and was in the habit, when a young 
man, of driving a team in Boston. Mr. Brooks was a son 
of a minister in North Yarmouth, where he was born. His 
father was afterwards dismissed and moved on to a farm in 
Medford. The son whois the richest man in Boston, trudged 
into the city on foot, and without a change of clothes —here 
he fortunately procured a situation as sweeper and tender in 
an insurance office. The result we behold. The Appletons 
were sons of respectable farmers in New Ipswich, N. H., and 
themselves began life in the same occupation. The Law- 
rences were also farmers’ sonsin Groton. The Perkinses were 
sailors ; and some of the most substantial merchants in that 
city, emigrants from Cape Cod, were brought up on the sea. 

They have indeed had an opportunity to accumulate prop. 
erty, which will never occur again. For when we had the 
whole carrying trade of the world during the twenty years 
after the adoption of the constitution, while all Europe was 
involved in a tremendous conflict, wealth rolled into this 
country in an almost unbroken stream. Those who were 
coming on the stage at that time, had advantages which 
have not since been offered —and the excitements and fortu- 
nate results of those days left their impressions upon suc- 
ceeding times. The successors of those fortunate men, with 
all the vigor and enterprise of those whom they succeeded, 
have yet made shipwreck of their hopes and fortunes, partly 
by the entire change in the affairs of the world, while the 
mode of doing business remained unchanged, but mainly by 
disregarding those salutary maxims of prudence, which 
guided our fathers to success. Still the way is open, and 
those who will follow on with determined resolution and in 
good discretion, although they may not accumulate such for- 
tunes nor so rapidly as their predecessors, will still find their 
efforts rewarded with ample prosperity. The hand of the dil- 
igent, especially when guided by prudence, will make rich. 
But in this struggle after riches, we ought to remember that 


|there is something else to live for beside money. He who 
||neglects to clothe himself with those higher and more en- 


during qualities of moral excellence, which give to life its 
chief value, however abundant his means are, will be poor 
indeed. — Portland Courier. 





THE BATTLE OF BORODINO. 
Tue commemorative monument which has been erected 
on the field of Borodino, and was inaugurated on the 15th 
of September last, in the presence of 120,000 Russian war- 
riors, who were drawn from almost every regiment in the 
service, contains several inscriptions, and many of which 
record data of some moment, with regard to the transactions 
that marked the Russian campaign iu 1812. The following 
notes are acquired from this source:—The Russian forces 
drawn up on the field of Borodino were composed of 85,000 
infantry, 18,000 cavalry, 7000 Cossacks, and 100,000 militia, 
to which 640 pieces of artillery were attached ; on the other 
hand, the force led by Napoleon amounted to 554,000 men ; 
of whom 145,000 infantry and 40,000 cavalry, together with 
1000 pieces of artillery, were present at the battle. The con- 
test was conducted on the part of the Russians by Kutusoff, 
Barclay de Tolly, and Bagration. The number of Russian 
troops who fell on the field, was three generals, and 15,000 
officers of inferior rank and privates; and the number of 
Russians wounded was twelve generals and 30,000 officers 
of inferior rank and privates. Of the generals in command 
there were three who died of their wounds immediately after 
the battle, namely, Prince Bagration, Tutschoff I., and II., 
and Count Kutusoff. Out of the 554,000 men who invaded 
the Russian territory, only 75,000 recrossed the frontiers. 
We may add that the force reviewed by the Emperor at 
Borodino in September last, comprised 128 battalions of 
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infantry, 167 squadrons of cavalry, 24 batteries, and 9 of||stitation and laws of the United States clearly enjoined.” 
horse artillery, with 264 pieces of cannon ; besides 38 gen-|} The Governor seems determined that Sir John, on the one 
erals, 277 staff officers, 2610 officers of superior and 11,173||hand shall allow the rights of Maine, or that the President, | 
of inferior rank, 5241 musicians, and 98,250 pfivates; the|/on the other, shall defend them ; and it is thought that the 
whole constituting a force of 117,503 men. people of the whole State will sustain him in his determina- 
tion. It is quite time that thesedifficulties should be adjusted. 
Great Britain does not seem to be satisfied with the abso- 
lute control which she exercises over the minds of our peo- 
ple, through the influence of her press, but she seems deter- 
mined likewise to rule us by the sword. 
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Curist Resectep.— This great picture is now on exhi-|| Tue Caartists.— We are constantly receiving fresh ac- 
bition in the city, and we need not remind our readers how /||counts of the riotous movements of this party, in different 
well it is worth seeing. Neither is a description of it in de-|iparts of the British dominions. That government has much 
tail required. It is interesting, however, to bear in mind that|/to fear from them, unless it proves itself rather more liberal 
it is one of the most celebrated productions of its illustrious ||in complying with their demands, than it is wont to be on 
author, and for that reason, if no other, worthy of at least|/such occasions. The Chartist party is said to be composed 
one visit. Mr. West, if we remember right, painted it in|/of the best educated and most enlightened of the laboring 
London, about the same time with his “ Christ Healing the||and manufacturing classes ; and they would be satisfied with 
Sick,” the success of which encouraged him to other like|/but a constant improvement of their condition, as circum- 
undertakings. We see a statement, by the way, that he was|'stances would admit. But if government, instead of at- 
offered 10,000 guineas for the “Christ Rejected.” This we||tempting to meliorate their condition, treats them with neg- 
do not believe, and know no proof of it whatever. It is im-||lect, and allows their burdens, already too heavy for human 
probable, altogether, for he was abundantly satisfied and||nature to bear, to accumulate, they will be reduced to des- 
gratified, as he well might be, with 3,000 guineas, ($15,000,)|| peration, and the worst of revolutionary consequences must 
given him for the other picture just named, by the British|/be expected to ensue. Great Britain has an immense debt, 
Institution, a copy of which it is well known he reserved ajion which she endeavors to pay the interest by enormous 
right to present to the Hospital in Philadelphia, where, by||taxations, mostly indirect. Not only has she this debt to 
the way, though it has seemed to lose its attractions of late,||pay, but the people must likewise be taxed to support innu- 
the profits of the exhibition exceeded, we believe, four thou-||merable sinecures and pensions, with which the enemies of 
sand dollars for the first year alone. The painter was some|/the people are rewarded for their service in the cause of gov- 
seventy years of age when both these pictures were pro-|iernment. Too many people in that nation are supported in| 
duced, a case so extraordinary that no less an authority than || luxury and idleness, and that is the real cause of the distress 
Sir Thomas Lawrence says in regard to it, (in a letter to Mr.||which exists among the laboring classes. And if the British 
Lysons from Rome,) “ His (West’s) power at his advanced |/legislators cannot make up their mind to reduce the extent 
age is beyond all example, and my visit to the continent has|/of these evils, they will be obliged, before many years, to 
given a still higher opinion of his great talents and knowl-|/meet a terrible crisis. The History of Great Britain may 
edge of his art than I before had, and this from comparison||afford our own legislators some very useful lessons for their 
with the works of the great masters.” own caution. The people, in these times, cannot be op- 

Such industry as his in any profession is rare indeed. Our||pressed with impunity. They have learned that they have 
readers may remember that by a curious calculation, it was rights, and that something is desirable besides the mere name| 
ascertained that to contain all West’s pictures, a gallery |/of freemen, which in Great Britain is certainly a mockery of| 
would be necessary, four hundred feet long, fifty broad, and/|their condition. 
forty high. 

We find, by reference to Dunlap’s History of the Arts 
of Design, that Bell’s Weekly Messenger gives an ac- 
count of the third and final day’s sale of the gallery of 
West’s pictures. The grand total of the sale, amounted 
to £25,040 12s. Among those sold were the following : —! 
“Christ Rejected ;” it was bought by Mr. Smith for 3,000 
guineas, on account, as was whispered in the room, of the 


Loss oF THE Lexincton.—A deep gloom has been cast 
over the community, by the intelligence of the burning of | 
the steamboat Lexington on Monday evening last, in Long! 
Island Sound, on her passage from New York to Stoning-| 
jton. The number of passengers is not yet ascertained, but| 
supposed to have been from seventy-five to eighty, of whom 
but one is supposed to be saved, and but two of the crew, — 
Duke of Orleans. “Death on the Pale Horse,” painted when |/the pilot, and a fireman. The fire took in a quantity of cot- 
Mr. West had nearly accomplished his eightieth year, was|!ton bales composing part of the freight, and the whole com- 
bought by a gentleman by the name of Kirshaw, for 2,000 || pany seem to have been seized with an uncontrollable fright, 
guineas. “ The Death of Lord Nelson,” 850 guineas. “The||which prevented the adoption of the proper measures for 
Death of General Wolfe,” 500 guineas, bought by J. Monk-{\their preservation. She had three boats, but two of them 
ton, Esq., of Portman square. “ Battle of La Hogue,” 370)|were crowded instantly, and lowered while the steamer was 
guineas. ‘ Moses receiving the Laws,” 500 guineas. ‘“ The//under full headway, having been headed to the shore, and) 
Ascension of our Saviour,”’ 200 guineas ; and a number of|| were instantly swamped, and all in them lost. The life boat; 
others, which sold for from 200 down to 17 guineas. was threwn over, and broken to pieces by one of the wheels, 

——— and thus all means of rescue were lost except that of cling- 

Tue Marne Bounpary Question. — Our readers are aware|ling to the braces under the guards, or trusting to the frail, 
that the disputed territory is actually invaded by the British|/support of boxes and bales of cotton in the water at a freez- 
troops. Governor Fairfield, in his message, remarks con-/|ing temperature. Many highly respected individuals are 
cerning this fact, “ Official information of that fact was re-||known to have been on board. The list of names already'| 
ceived by me a few days since, while on my way to this|/ascertained, including the crew of the boat, numbers one 
place, in a reply of the Lieut. Governor of the province of||hundred and seven. They had also a full freight, and Mr. A. 
New Brunswick to a letter of inquiry addressed to him by||Harnden, connected with Harnden’s Express, had with him 
myself in relation to this subject. It is admitted that one or |/$20,000 in specie and 50 or $60,000 in bills for the Boston 
two companies of British troops have been stationed at Te-||Banks. The three survivors were picked up by a sloop. 
miscouata Lake, but it is alleged by the Lieut. Governor to|| Among those lost are Prof. Follen, of Cambridge ; Mr.} 
have been done, not by his own orders, but by the authori-|Jsaac Davis, of this city; John Lemist, Esq., of Roxbury 5} 
ties of Lower Canada. This movement I cannot but regard, ||Gen. Charles Lee, of Barre; Mr. Howard, of the firm of| 
under whatever branch of British authority, or on whatever! Howard & Merry; and Henry J. Finn, the comedian. 
pretence it may have been made, not only as a violation of 
the spirit of the arrangement agreed upon in March last, | 
but as clearly an invasion of our territory. Under par 
circumstances, I deem it to be my duty immediately to cam- 
municate the facts to the President of the United States, with 
other, though less official information received of the build-| 
ing of barracks by the British government, on both sides of | 
the St. John, near the mouth of the Madawaska river ; which 
I did, calling officially, for that action on the part of the 
General Government which the case required, and the con- 

















Oratorio aT THE Metopeon.—The Handel & Haydn} 
Society have rented, for a term of years, the establshment) 
formerly known as the Lion Theatre. Their excellent organ 
has been removed from Boylston Hall to this spacious build- 
ing, which has been fitted up for their accommodation, and| 
their concerts are now held there. The Oratorio of “the 
Creation * is to be performed to-morrow evening, in which 
Mr. J. P. Knight, the distinguished composer and vocalist, 
will take part in several airs and trios. 
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WEEKLY RECORD, 


Domestic.— The Portland Courier has been discontinued 
for want of patronage. This was the first daily paper estab- 
lished in Maine, and the one in which Jack Downing’s letters 
were originally published. 

Edwin W. Moore, Commodore of the Texan Navy, has 
been arrested by the United States authorities, in New York, 
and bailed in the sum of $1000, for enlisting men in that 





city for the Texan army and navy. 


The number of lives lost by shipwreck on Cape Cod and 
Cape Ann, during the late storms in December, is greater 
than the whole number lost in the same vicinity for the last 
twenty-five years. 

The Grand Jary of Philadelphia have found true bills of 
indictment against six of the directors of the Schuylkill Bank. 
The crime alleged in the indictment is conspiracy to defraud. 

The snow piled up in the vicinity of Northampton by the 
late storms, extends to the second story windows. In some 
places it is said to be four feet deep on a level. 

In Richmond, Va., the river is blocked up with ice, and 
the snow has fallen several inches in depth. 

John Ross, the Cherokee chief, with a deputation of eight 


others of his tribe, are now in Washington. 


Yazoo City, Mississippi, has been almost entirely destroy- 


ed by fire. 


Foreien.— A commercial treaty, favorable to England, 
has been concluded with the Prince of Herat, (India) and 
another with the successor of Runjeet Singh, securing to 
the English the navigation of the Sutledge. A civil war 
was, however, apprehended in the Punjaub, on account of 
the succession. 

The great bulk of the working classes are suffering great 
distress, on account of the reduction of wages and the high 
price of provisions. 

The lqsses sustained by the French are greater than have 
ever before been sustained in the Algerine wars, and all 
within the space of a few days. 

M. de Tocqueville’s report on the abolition of colonial 
slavery recommends that the emancipation should be simul- 
taneous, unenthralled by the apprenticeship system. They 
are to remain under the guardianship of the mother country, 
which will fix the price of their labors, and the condition of 
their services. 

It is thought that the price of the labor of the 160,000 
slaves to be emancipated, which will be paid to the govern- 
ment, will defray the interest of the indemnification, besides 
creating a sinking fund for the capital, and awarding a por- 
tion of the earnings to the slave. 

Four hundred thousand francs will be employed in in- 
creasing the numbers of the clergy and places of worship ; 
two hundred thousand for the establishment of schools ; and 
fifteen hundred will be expended for a gold medal, to be 
awarded for the catechism best suited to the negroes. 

There is nothing new from Spain. Espartero and O’Don- 
nel were daily withdrawing from the vicinity of Cabrera. 
The two hostile committees were busily engaged at Madrid, 
preparing for the elections. Martinez de la Rosa is at the 
head of the Moderado committee, and M. Arguelies at the 
head of the Liberals. 

Two men of war had sailed for Canton, and four more 
were ordered to Bombay, to hold themselves in readiness to 
sail for Canton, if necessary. 

The Emperor of China has issued an edict to suppress the 
multitude of lawyers, “as a class fond of generating dis- 


cord!” 
Intelligence has been received of the death of the king of 


Denmark, but no particulars are given. 
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Receipts for the Magazine, 
Since Jan. Ist. 


rsons having made payment to an agent, which remains unacknowledged for three weeks, 
Ba Hee Am requested wo five ‘notice to the Publishers. 











Miss Sally Snow, Geo. Page, J. P. Baker, Dana 8. Holden, Susannah 
Clark, 8. J. Beal, Mercy P. Perkins, Lavina Ayres, Nathan Caswell, 
Mrs. J. W. Wright, Mary Merritt, Joseph White, T. 8. Woodbury, J, H. 
Russell, Col. W. Town, Louisa Potter, Edward H. Tombs, $2.50 each.— 
Alpheus Stetson, J.J. Peeler, Nahum Train, Wm. Cook, Wm. M. Hunt- 
ington, Miss A. Hemmenway, $1.25 each.—J. D. Babbit, $5.00.—Bost- 
wick Hawley, $3.00.—R. H. Burnham, $1.00. 


The following persons, whose papers have been discontinued, are re- 
quested to forward immediately the sums placed against their names: 
John Freeman, Milford, Ms., $2.25 ; M. B. Moody, Haverhill, Ms., $1.00; 
L. G. Parkhurst, Ware Village, Ms., $1.00 ; R. Duckworth, jr., Provi- 


dence, $1.00. 
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EREYS’ QUICK STEP. 


ARRANGED FOR THE FLUTE, BY J. H. M.--PRESENTED TO THE B. W. MAGAZINE. 














eTQ LOVE TRIBE NIGIET DAY, LOVE !” 
COMPOSED BY BISHOP. 


2d. The lark shall first for --get to sing, When morn un-folds the east, E’er I, by chance or  cold-ness, wring, Thy fond con -fi - ding breast. 


a eee ——ee —~10—5 fe tne damm aciioscane 


Be minc, dear maid, This faith-ful heart Can mev-er prove um - true; ’T'were ea-sier far from life to part, Than 








Then turn thee not a - way, my love; Oh! turn thee not a- - way}; For by the light of truth I swear, To 
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love thee, night and day; love! To love thee, night and day, love! To love thee, night and day! To love thee, To 
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Vd cal 
love thee! To love thee, night and day, love! To love thee, night and day, love! To love thee, nightand day, love! 





